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of rent which arises from the general progress of society, from that
which is owing to the skill and outlay of the proprietor: and in
intercepting the former, there would be perpetual danger of unjustly
encroaching upon the latter.

There would be some ground for this objection in a country
of peasant proprietors. The improvements made by such a class
of landowners consist more in the ungrudging and assiduous
application of their own labour and care, and in attention to small
gains and petty savings, than in important works, or in the ex-
penditure of money. It would really be very difficult, if not
impossible, to determine how much the proprietor and his family
had done in any given number of years, to improve the productive-
ness or add to the value of the land.

But it is quite otherwise with the improvements made by rich
landlords, like those who own nearly all the soil of the British
Islands. What they do for the land is done by outlay of money,
through the agency of skilled engineers and superintendents. It
is easy to register operations (for instance) of thorough drainage,
and to ascertain and record, as one of the elements in the case,
the cost of those operations. Their effect in adding to the value
of the land has a natural measure in the increased rent which a
solvent tenant would be willing to pay for it; and the whole of
that increase, whether great or small, we would leave to the
landlord.

The possibility of a valuation of unexhausted improvements
is assumed as a matter of notoriety in all the discussions, now
so common, respecting Tenant Right. It is already a custom in
many parts of England to compensate an outgoing tenant for these
improvements; what is a custom in many places will soon, it is
probable, be made a legal obligation in all; and among the
objections made to its imposition by law, we are never told of
the impossibility of doing it. But if it is possible to value the
effects of temporary improvements, why should it be impossible
to value the effect of permanent improvements ? A Bill compelling
a valuation of both, and giving compensation for both alike, has
been introduced into the House of Commons by a high agricul-
tural authority, Mr. James Howard, and has met with influential
support.

Yet if this be possible, the object is completely attained, for
there is no other difficulty. The fact of an increase of rent is
easily ascertained. There is nothing needed but the trouble and
expense of registering the facts. It might be necessary to have
a survey of the whole country, ascertaining and recording the
conditions of every tenancy, and to renew this operation periodi-production or of study.
